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Japanese Attack 
Dutch East Indies 


The Japanese last week stormed 
the last defenses of Singapore, the 
greatest naval base in the Far East. 

The British had spent 20 years, 
and $400,000,000, in strengthening 
the defenses of Singapore. The Jap- 
anese blitzkrieg, starting from 
French Indo-China, swept through 
Malaya to Singapore in nine weeks. 

With the protection of their planes 
and big guns, Japanese troops 
crossed the half mile of water be- 
tween the mainland and Singapore 
Island. They seized control of the 
concrete causeway, which .the re- 
treating British had dynamited. The 
Japanese repaired the causeway. 

SINGAPORE FALLS 

The Japanese fought their way to 
Singapore city, on the other side of 
the island. The British defenders 
fought bravely, but they did not 
have enough planes to hold off the 
Japanese invaders. 

With Singapore in their grasp, the 
Japanese moved toward Sumatra and 
Java, chief islands of the East Indies. 
’ apanese parachutists landed on 
the island of Sumatra. 

The main Dutch East Indies army 
of 100,000 well-equipped soldiers 
waited for the Japanese on Java, 
headquarters of the United Nations. 

A Dutch leader. Vice Admiral C 
E. L. Helfrich, was appointed to be 
supreme commander of United Na 
tions naval forces in the Far East 
(see photo). He takes the post va- 
cated by Admiral Thomas C. Hart 
of the United States, who asked to 
be retired because of illness and age. 


line shows German war- 
route running past Dover. 
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Wide Word 


A doughty Dutchman, Vice Admiral 
Cc. E. L. Helfrich, is new naval com- 
mander of United Nations navies. 


Auto Plants Retool 


Our automobile factories are chang- 
ing their spots (see Cartoon). 

From the production of automobiles, 
they are changing over to the produc- 
tion of war materials. 

This change takes time to make. 
New tools must be designed. New ma- 
chinery must be installed. This is called 
retooling. It will take from four to six 
months. 

Meanwhile, 300,000 automobile 
workers are unemployed. They receive 
$16 a week in unemployment insur- 
ance, but this is not enough. to support 
their families. Congress is considering 
a bill to increase this amount. 


Dover Strait Battle 


It was bad news for the United Na- 
tions on Feb. 12, when three German 
warships slipped through the Strait of 
Dover and made their way to Ger- 
many. They were the battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and the 
cruiser Prinz Eugen. 

Under cover of a dense mist, the 
ships steamed out of Brest, France, and 
skirted the coast of France. They were 
escorted by planes and destroyers. 

An R. A. F. pilot sighted the Ger- 
mans and flashed the word to British 
warships and planes. They rushed out 
to intercept the Germans in the Strait 
of Dover, which is only 21 miles wide. 
After five hours of fighting, the Ger- 
mans succeeded in escaping (See map). 








Navy Investigating 
‘Normandie’ Disaster 


A U. S. Navy court of inquiry is 
investigating the fire which wrecked 
the Normandie, world’s second-larg- 
est ship, at her New York pier on the 
Hudson River. 

The Normandie, more than 1,000 
feet in length and weighing 83,000 
tons, was the pride of France. She 
broke all transatlantic speed records 
on her maiden voyage in 1935. 

After France was defeated by Ger- 
‘many, the United States Government 
took over the Normandie. She was 
renamed the U. S. S. Lafayette, an? 
work was begun to change her from 
a luxury liner into a troop transport. 

Fire broke out in the Lafayette 
on the afternoon of Feb. 9th, when 
sparks from a workman’s acetylene 
torch fell on a pile of life preservers 
covered with tarpaper. Flames 
quickly raced through the vessel. 

The fire raged for more than six 
hours. The New York Fire Depart- 
ment poured tons of water into the 
blazing ship. She became topheavy, 
and in the early morning of Feb. 10, 
rolled over on her side. She lies half 
submerged in the icy waters of the 
Hudson. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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Chiang Kai-shek Visits India 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
leader of China, paid a visit to India 
last week. 

It was the first time Chiang Kai- 
shek has been out of China since the 
Japanese attacked in 1931. Only the 
most important business could cause 
1im to leave China while the war is 
going on. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s important busi- 
ness was to win the cooperation of 
the Indians with the United Nations. 

The population of China is more 
than. 450 million. The population of 
India is more than 350 million. Taken 
together, these two nations contain 
more than a third of the human race. 

China and India standing together 
with the United Nations would show 
that the Japanese propaganda slogan, 
‘Asia for the Asiatics,” is false. China 
ind India are much larger than Ja- 
pan, which has a population of only 
69 million. 


n 





Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM, New York 


At New Delhi, India, 
Chiang Kai-shek con- 
ferred with Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 

“Pandit” is a title 
meaning “Wise Man.” 
Pandit Nehru is the 
leader of the All-India 
Congress Party. 

This organization is 
not a part of the govern- 
ment of India. But it is very power- 
ful, because most of the Indians fol- 
low its-leadership. 

Pandit Nehru wants India to be 
independent. He has even been 
jailed by the British, because of his 
struggle against British rule. 

Pandit Nehru said that the Indians 
should take part in the fight against 
the Axis, but only after Britain had 
granted iridependence to India. 
Chiang Kai-shek tried to’ persuade 
him to help defeat the Axis, in spite 








of the quarrel with Brit- 
ain. 

The map above shows 
the importance of India 
in the war. India, called 
“the heart land,” lies be- 
tween the Far East and 
Europe. If the Axis 
should gain control of 
India, Axis warships 
could cut in two the sea 
routes of the United Na- 


seer 
Press Association 


Chiang Kai-shek tions. 


So long as we hold 
India, we have supply routes to Rus- 
sia and China, shown on the map. 

Supplies to Russia now go by way 
of Iraq. If necessary, these supplies 
could be sent to Karachi, India, from 
there by railroad to Iran, and from 
there by truck to Russia. 

Supplies to China now go through 
the port of Rangoon and across the 
Burma Road. If necessary, these sup- 
plies could go through the port of 
Calcutta, India, and then by truck to 
the Burma Road. 
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Charles Martin in The Newspaper I’. 


DON’T HOARD! Cartoonist pictures a 
family of hoarders who have bought 
up all groceries in the neighborhood. 


HE word “ration,” according to 

Websters dictionary, means 

“an allowance; share.” The ra- 
tion of a soldier or sailor is an allow- 
ance of provisions for one day's time. 

We cannot all be soldiers and sail- 
ors. But civilians, too, have their ra- 
tions in time of war. The rationing of 
foods and other products is a way of 
sharing the sacrifices of war. 

To understand the reason for ra- 
tioning, let us look at the experience 
of the British people. During the first 
winter of the war (1939-1940), many 
kinds of goods became scarce in 
Britain. 

Prices went sky-high. This meant 
that only the wealthy could buy cer- 
tain goods, while poor people had to 
do without 

Meat became very expensive, so 
that poor families had to get along 
without meat, while we althy families 
could buy all they wanted in expen- 
sive restaurants. ; 

The British people urged the Gov- 
ernment to adopt rationing so that 
all might share the sacrifices. 

Today, meat is rationed in Britain. 
Rich and poor alike may buy only a 
certain number of ounces of meat 
per week. 

Clothing is also rationed in Brit- 
ain. Each item of clothing is rated 
at so many points—pe rhaps l for a 
handkerchief, 3 for a shirt, 15 for 
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an overcoat. The civilian 
is allowed a certain num- 
ber of points each year. 
He may divide his pur- 
chases as he chooses. 

The number of points 
has nothing to do with 
the price of the article. 
An overcoat rates 15 
points whether it is a 
cheap coat or an expen- 
sive one. The quality of 
the goods depends on 
the amount of money 
the buyer can spend. 
The quantity of the 
goods depends on the 
number of ration tickets he has left. 

Rationing, which is an old story in 
Britain, has just come to America. 
As you read this, the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office is printing su- 
gar-rationing books for every man, 
woman, and child in the nation. 
These books are to be distributed by 
the nation’s teachers. (See Feb. 16th 
Junior Scholastic, p. 2.) 


GUNPOWDER FROM SUGAR 


By consuming less sugar, you will 
be he ‘Iping to win the war against the 
Axis. “The Army and Navy need al- 
cohol derived from sugar to make 
smokeless powder. Saving on sugar 
means powder for our soldiers and 
sailors,” said Leon Henderson of the 
War Production Board. 

Saving on sugar also means that 
our merchant ships can be free to 
carry important war materials. (See 
“Puerto Rico Will Pass the Sugar,” on 
opposite page. ) 

The rationing of sugar will not 
hurt America’s health. "Doctors and 
public health experts say that we 
have been eating too much sugar. 
The United States has been using 
more than twice as much sugar as 
any other country. 

Sugar i is the only product for which 
rationing books are being issued, at 
present. But many other products 
are scarce, and their use is being 
limited. Here is a round-up of these 
products: 

Tires and Other Rubber Products. 


County rationing boards now con- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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trol the sale of automobile tires and 
tubes. They are sold only to per- 
sons whose services are necessary to 
the public. 

Even to have an old tire retreaded, 
you must be on the list of those who 
perform necessary services. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 

Reclaimed* rubber, instead of new 
rubber, must be used in making golf 
balls and tennis balls, raincoats, rub- 
ber heels, bathing suits, belts, garden 
hose, and other articles. 

Only a small portion of new rub- 
ber may be used in making rubber 
boots, overshoes and arctics; fire 
hose; coats for firemen; bicycle tires; 
tennis shoes and gymnasium shoes. 

Automobiles. No new automobiles 
are being made by the factories. 
County rationing boards are control- 
ling the sale of automobiles which 
were made before production was 
stopped. These automobiles are sold 
only to persons who perform neces- 
sary services. 


FOREIGN FOODS SCARCE 

Foods and Beverages. Coffee and 
tea will be scarce. So will other food 
products which have to be shipped 
in from foreign countries. 

Clothing. Less wool will be used 
in suits, dresses, and hats. The wool 
is needed to make uniforms for the 
Army and Navy. 

Radios, Refrigerators, Washing 
Machines. Within a year all the radio 
factories will be making only sup- 
plies for Uncle Sam. Refrigerators 
and other household articles will be 
scarce, and their sale will be limited. 

Canned Goods. In order to save 
tin and steel, canned goods will be 
packed in containers made of paper, 


fiber, or glass. 
DON’T HOARD! 


As rationing comes to America, we 
must all bear in mind one rule: 
DON’T HOARD. If you buy more 
than you need of an article that is 
scarce, some other American has to 
do without. Hoarding is unfair sand 
unpatriotic. 
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Letter from 


PUERTO RICO 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I was born in Caguas, Puerto Rico, 
and I am 12 years old. I live on a farm 
in a rural district of Caguas. We have 
cows, chickens, guinea-hens, cats and 
dogs. There are many fruit trees on the 
farm, such as mango, tamarind, al- 
mond, aguacate (avocado), lemon, 
orange, and grapefruit. We grow corn, 
sweet potatoes, and bananas. Flowers 
bloom all year round. 


I have four sisters and two brothers. 
Two of my sisters attend high school. 
The rest of us attend the rural school. 


My school is called Caiiaboncito 
School, after the name of the barrio 
(rural district). My teacher’s name is 
Mrs. Perseveranda Lépez. We Puerto 
Rican children speak Spanish at home. 
At school we talk English in our Eng- 
lish, social studies, elementary science, 
and arithmetic classes. I am in sixth 
grade. 

This year our teacher took us on 
an excursion to San Juan, the capital. 
We went there by bus, and had a good 
time. The city is a very interesting 
place, and we saw all the most im- 
portant and historical buildings. There 
ire Spanish fortresses, hundreds of years 
old, like El Morro, San Cristébal, and 
San Gerénimo. Then we saw modern 
places, like the Capitol and Mujioz 
Rivera Park. 

Sometimes I spend my vacations at 
the city but most of the time I stay 
home helping my mother. Very often 
| go swimming in a river that runs 
near my home. 

In the rural districts of Puerto Rico, 
barracas are made, where the people 
go in time of hurricanes. These are 
very low huts not more than six feet 
high, made sometimes of straw, other 
times of zinc. As they are so low, the 
vind does not blow them away as it 
loes some other houses. 

Puerto Rico is a pretty island. As 
ou know, it belongs to the United 
States and we are American citizens. 
But I don’t think we have all the rights 
ind privileges that you have in con- 
tinental United States. You continental 
people have the right to elect your own 
governor. Our governor is appointed 
by the President of the United States. 


GEORGINA MONTANEZ 


February 23-28, 1942 
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Puerto Rico Will 
Pass the Sweets 


“Please pass the sugar.” 

Puerto Rico is going to do just 
that. Sugar production in our Carib- 
bean island will be increased to help 
meet the shortage in the continental 
United States, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes announced last week. 

Before the war with Japan, the 
U. S. Government set quotas* on 
the amount of sugar which various 
territories and nations could send us. 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and Cuba were our chief sources 
of sugar. Now our supply from the 
Philippines is cut off, and our supply 
from Hawaii is in danger. 

Puerto Rican planters could send 
us 1,500,000 tons of sugar a year, 
instead of the 959,000 tons they were 
allowed to ship us last year. 

The problem of shipping the sugar 
is yet to be solved. Most of our mer- 
chant ships are needed to carry war 
materials to the armies of the United 
Nations. 





Farmhand cutting sugar cane on a 
plantation in Puerto Rico. His long, 
heavy knife is called a machete.* 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Liberator Honored 
By Three Nations 


Feb. 25 is the birthday of José 
de San Martin, who liberated Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Peru from Spanish 
rule. All three nations will celebrate 
the day. 

San Martin was born in Argentina 
in 1/78. He was educated in Spain. 
As a young soldier in the Spanish 
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San Martin's portrait on Ar- 
gentina’s “famous persons” 
series of stamps in 1935. 


Army, he joined a secret club called 
Gran Union Americana. The mem- 
bers took an oath to help free the 
New World from Spain. 

In 1812, San Martin returned to 
Argentina to help his countrymen, 
who had just driven out the Spanish 
governor. Then he decided to lead 
an army over the Andes Mountains 
to liberate Chile. 

Chilean patriots, including Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins, came to Argentina 
to join with San Martin. In January, 
1817, San Martin led his troops over 
the difficult Uspallata Trail, more 
than 12,000 feet high. His men took 
the Spaniards by surprise at Chaca- 
buco, and defeated them. 

Leaving O'Higgins to set up a 
government in Chile, San Martin 
marched into Peru. The Spaniards 
fled before him, and San Martin pro- 
claimed the independence of Peru. 

Simon Bolivar, the Liberator of the 
North, was at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
There the two great leaders held a 
conference. They could not agree. 
San Martin returned to Chile, and 
later went to Europe. 


. 
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U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


Keep ‘em flying! Pigeon above is all 
set to do his bit for Uncle Sam. Cap- 
sule on his back carries large mes- 
sages, maps, or 35-mm. photo film. 


OMMUNICATIONS are t he 
“nervous system” of our Army 
and Navy. The *y make it possible 

tor all the units of our armed forces 
to work together like one mighty 
giant. 

Let us take a fleet of warships as 
an example. The “brain” of the fleet 
is the bridge of the flagship. Here 
the Admiral who commands the fleet 
is stationed. He constantly receives 
messages, communicated by the of- 
ficers of the various ships and planes. 
These messages tell of the move- 
ments of each unit of the fleet, and 
the movements of the enemy. 

From the bridge, the commanding 
Admiral constantly sends out orders, 
directing the movements of each 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ship. In time of battle, he maneuvers 
the ships against the enemy. 

And each warship has its own 
“nervous system”—its loudspeaker 
communications system, linking to- 
gether the bridge, gun turrets, en- 
gine room, and other parts of the 
ship, 

Communications are just as im- 
portant in the Army as in the Navy. 
The commanding General must be 
constantly in touch with all the 
troop units under his command. He 
must know what is going on at all 
points, so that he can give orders 
for an attack or retreat, an artillery 
barrage* or a cavalry charge. 

Mechanized troops can attack 
swiftly and cover hundreds of miles 
in a day's time. To direct their move- 
ments, lightning-fast communications 
are required. 

In olden days, crude methods of 
communications were used. The In- 
dians signaled with smoke. They held 
a blanket over a fire and lifted it at 
intervals, to allow puffs of smoke 
to arise. 

Burning beacons, lanterns, and 
windmills were some of the early 
means of communication. Military 
messages were usually carried by 
couriers on horseback. Napoleon 
used heliographs — light — signals 
flashed frém mirrors. 

It was not until 1784 that the Brit- 
ish Navy first used a flag to signal 


S. Navy photograph. Courtesy U. 8. Navy Recruiting Bureau 
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from one ship to another. Next came 
semaphores—signals with wooden 
arms at an angle, somewhat like the 
signals used by railroads today. After 
this came signaling by searchlights. 

The invention of telegraphy by 
Samuel F. B. Morse was a great 
forward step in the history of com- 
munications. Morse persuaded Con- 
gress to build a telegraph line from 
Washington, D. C., to Baltimore, 
Md. On May 24, 1844, the first mes- 
sage was flashed over the wire. The 
now-famous message was: “WHAT 
Hatu Gop Wroucnurt?” 


The next great step was the in- 
vention of the telephone by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. On March 10, 
1876, while experimenting in his 
laboratory in Boston, Bell called out 
to his assistant over a copper wire: 
“Mr. Watson—come here—I want 
you.” This was the world’s first tele- 
phone message. 


MARCONI’'S INVENTION 

Twenty-five years later, on Dec. 
12, 1901, Guglielmo Marconi waited 
in a little room at St. John’s, New- 
foundland. All around him were 
queer-looking instruments, and he 
had a telephone headpiece strapped 
to his ears. 

Suddenly Marconi raised his hand, 
and then passed the headpiece to. 
his sealetents. They distinctly heard 
the dot-dot-dot of the letter S in 
Morse Code. These signals were 
being sent from Poldhu on the Brit- 
ish coast, 2,000 miles away, with- 
out wires. 

Radio was born! 

Radio is by far the most widely 
used means of communication in our 
Navy. Every ship in the Navy is 
equipped with radio transmitting 
and receiving apparatus. Most ships 
are equipped also with radio tele- 
phones, which are used over short 
distances. 

Radio messages are sent in secret 
codes. These codes are sent in the 
Morse code of dots and dashes, but 
the letters are frequently switched 


Signal gang of the U.S.S. Arkansas 
in action. Sailor at right mans the 
long glass, while another operates 


_ blinker, and a third notes message. 
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U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


around. For example, dot-dash, 
which means A in Morse Code, may 
be switched to stand for C. A week 
later it may be switched to stand 
for R. 

Code books have backs weighted 
with lead. If the ship should be 
aptured by the enemy, these books 
could be thrown overboard and 
would quickly sink to the bottom of 
the sea. 

The Navy also uses searchlights 
ind blinkers, whistles, semaphore 
flags, and signal flags. The signal 
flags are differently marked in blue, 
vellow, red, and white. 


The Army uses a great deal of 
wire communication—telegraph, tele- 
phone and teletype.* Wire lines are 

laid in the battle area by special 

trucks. Troops of the U. Ss. Signal 
Corps sometimes carry or pull reels 
of the wire. These troops also repair 
the wires in the midst of battle. 

Even animals are used by the Sig- 


Signal Corps men operating a port- 
able radio. Part shown is control 
panel of receiver and transmitter. 
Actual transmitter is not far away. 


*% See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8. 


Photo at left: Walky-talky 
soldier with complete 
“tranceiving” set and 
aerial. Set weighs half as 
much as a soldier’s pack. 


Photo at right: Airedale 
pays out wire across the 
battlefield, so that Signal 
Corps men need not risk 
being hit by enemy fire. 


nal Corps. Airedales are specially 
trained to lay wires in dangerous 
territory. Homing pigeons carry mes- 
sages in a capsule strapped to the 
pigeon’s leg or its back. 

Walky-Talky. This is a small send- 
ing and receiving radio set that is 
carried by one man. (See front cover, 
and photo at left.) The walky-talky 
is strapped on the soldier's back in a 
waterproof knapsack. It carries its 
own aerial, a slender pole sticking 
upward from the side of the pack. 

Parachute troops and advance 
scouting parties often carry walky- 
talkys, to keep in touch with each 
other and with headquarters. The 
walky-talky has a range of from 10 
to 15 miles. 

Soldiers using the walky-talky 
identify each other by call letters, 
such as “1-F-5” and “2-D-6.” A com- 
mon word is usually substituted for 
the letter, so that there can be no 
mistake. 

For example, suppose that “1-F-5” 
wants to talk with “2-D-6.” He says 
into the microphone: “Calling Two- 
~~ -Six. . . . Calling Two- Dog- Six. 

. This is One-Fox-Five.” 

“Portable Radio. These sets are 
larger than the walky-talkys, and 
have a range of 100 to 500 miles. 


U. 8. a Bignel Corps 


They are knockdown radio stations, 
for temporary use in the field. They 
can be used to replace a damaged 
radio station. 

Each set is made in four separate 
parts. The parts aré enclosed in light 
metal containers, which are water- 
proof. Marines making a landing on 
enemy soil can float the portable 
radio ashore with them. 

Throat Microphone. These devices 
are used in planes, when it is im- 
possible to use a regular microphone. 

The pilot or radioman uses a 
throat microphone when he has an 
oxygen mask over his face, or when 
the noise from motors or guns is 
very loud. 

The throat microphone fastens 
around the neck. It has two little 
discs which fit against the sides of 
the Adam’s apple. 

As the pilot talks, in an ordinary 
tone of voice, the two discs pick up 
the vibrations from his vocal chords. 

Pilots have a special radio lan- 
guage of their own, so that they can 
converse rapidly and clearly. 

When the pilot receives an order, 
he. replies: “Willco.” That is short 
for “I will comply with the order.” 

The word “Roger” is short for “I 
have understood the message.” 


U. 8S. Army Signal Corps 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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4. Three important German warships escaped from 
the British in a battle in the Strait of (a) Dover; 
(b) Macassar; (c) Gibraltar; (d) Bering. 

5. The former luxury liner which burned and cap- 
sized in New York Harbor is the (a) Queen Mary; 
(b) Manhattan; (c) Normandie; (d) Bremen. 
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3 COMMUNICATIONS 


Match phrases in the righthand column with phrases 
in the lefthand column. There are two extra phrases in 
the righthand column. Each correct answer counts 6. 
Total, 36. 
1.__Indians A. Small radio carried by 

one man 
2. Samuel F. B. Morse B. Lay wires in dangerous 
territory 
C. Pilots’ slang for “I have 
$.—_Walky-Talky 12 lr . 
. Smoke signals 
. Inventor of telephone 


4.__Airedales > 
F. Portable motion pic- 
CG 
H 











5._Roger ture projector 


. Inventor of radio 
. Inventor of telegraph 


.__Gugliel i 
1 ROUNDABOUT AFRICA 6.__Guglielmo Marconi 
Try this geography game. Look at the big map on IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


page 3. Concentrate on the continent of Africa for three 

minutes. Then come back to this page and look at the 

outline map. Each country named below is shown by a barrage (ba-RAH]), page 6, second column. A num- 
number on the map. Write the correct number after ber of shells fired just ahead of one’s own troops, to 
each name. Each right answer counts 2. Total, 34. prepare the way for them to advance, or to protect 
Egypt - Nigeria them as they retreat. A French word. 

French West Africa Belgian Congo —__ teletype (TELL-eh-type), page 7, first column. A 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan —_ Mozambique telegraphic process by means of which messages are 
Libya —__ ny? sent by typewriting them on a teletype sender. The 
Algeria ___ ‘ "Madagascar messages are automatically typewritten as they are 

French Equatorial Africa__t Tanganyika received by the teletype receiving machine. , 
eres = Abie yey reclaim (ree-KLAME) age 4, third column. To ob- 
aS CS. AS _ sngors tain a material, such as rubber, from a discarded prod- 

S. W. Africa uct containing it, such as an old tire. 


botanist (BOT-uh-nist), page 13, second column. A 
NEWSHOUNDS scientist who studies plants. From the Greek word 


. botane, meaning “plant.” 

Check the answer which correctly completes each of . ‘ 
the following statements. Right ; fares count 6. stroboscopic (strob-o-SKOP-ik), page 13, second 
Total. 30. column. As applied to photography, this means con- 

1. To confer with leaders about joint plans, Chiang trolling the rr so that a MOVING object can be photo- 
Kai-shek recently made a visit to (a) Russia; graphed as i od beta standing still. From two Greek 
(b) Japan; (c) England; (d) India. words, strobos, “a whirl,” plus skopein, “to view. 

2. The new commander of naval forces of the United quota (KWO-tah), page 5, second column. A part or 
Nations in the Far East is (a) Admiral Helfrich; (b) share of a total amount which has been set. From the 
Admiral Hart; (c) Admiral Kimmel; (d) Admiral Byrd. Latin quotus, meaning “how many.” 

3. The only product for which rationing books are machete (mah-CHAY-tay), page 5, second column. A 
being prepared at present is (a) tires; (b) sugar; (c) large heavy knife used for cutting sugar cane, clearing 
radios; (d) clothing. paths, etc. A Spanish word. 
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WAR STRATEGY STRESSES 
QUICK COMMUNICATIONS 


Global warfare, conducted at Blitzkrieg tempo, is depend- 
ent upon the lightning speed of modern communications. 
In contrast, the Battle of New Orleans, on Jan. 8, 1815, was 
fought two weeks after the treaty of peace had been signed 
—because neither the American nor the British army knew 
the war was over. 

This week’s Theme Article, on pages 6 and 7, discusses 
the vital role of war communications. 

In discussing primitive methods of communication, Indian 
smoke signals, couriers on foot, etc., pupils will be interested 
in the drum system used by African natives. By beating 
upon their drums from village to village, tribes have been 
known to spread elaborate messages as far as 1500 miles 
in a single day. 

The importance of communications in daily life may be 
brought home to your pupils by asking them to imagine a 
“day without communications.” Have them list on the black- 
board everything they would have to do without, from 
morning to night. And of course speech and writing are the 
basic forms of communication—so that even a classroom 
discussion would be impossible! 

Discussion Questions 


1. Why are warships dependent upon communications? 

2. Why are armies in the field dependent on communi- 
cations? 

3. Have you ever read or heard about any other kind of 
code, or secret communication? How was it done? 

4. Can you think of any uses for codes in peacetime? 

5. List as many kinds of communication as you can. 

6. How would lack of these affect our lives? 

7. Why is the bridge of the flagship called “the brain of 
the fleet”? 


Fact Questions 


1. What were some early means of communication? 

2. Who invented telegraphy, and what was the first mes- 
sage he flashed? 

3. Who invented radio? From what point to what point 
did his first message travel? 

4. How does the Navy keep its radio messages secret? 

5. What are other means of vv. in the Navy? 

6. How are animals used to help in communications? 

7. What is a Walky-Talky? 

8. How can airplane pilots communicate when they have 
oxygen masks over their faces? 


HEADLINE NEWS—P. 3 


War is at the gates of India. It is impossible for us to 
overlook the strategic and political importance of this great 
nation, home of almost one-sixth of the world’s population. 

It is significant that Chiang Kai-shek consulted with 
Nehru, leader of the Indian Congress Party, and one of the 
outstanding Nationalists of India. A cultured and highly 
educated gentleman, Nehru has served many prison terms 
because of his opposition to British rule. 

Indian Nationalists today want Dominion status for India, 
such as Canada, Australia, and the Union of South Africa 
possess. They resent the way British merchants have ex- 
ploited their country. They have fought British prohibitions 
on freedom of the press and freedom of speech. They have 
gone to prison in droves as protest against these unpopular 
prohibitions. They want Indian officers in the Army instead 
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of British ones. They want some assurance that at the end 
of this war India will be granted liberty and self-gov- 
ernment. 

The British have consistently maintained that India is 
not ready for self-rule, and that large masses of poor and 
ignorant people make self-rule impractical. 

India is extremely important economically to Britain, and 
at present is an arsenal of war ga from manpower to 
chemicals, guns, pig iron, jute, and woolens. 

The Indians are willing to help Britain in the war. They 
need the support of the British just as much as the British 
need India to win the war. But they are trying to bargain 
for new political liberties when peace is restored. 


RATIONING—P. 4 


Rationing is a necessary part of the Victory drive in 
which everyone can serve. In addition, it gives us a chance 
to decide what things in our daily lives are essential and 
what are luxuries. 

Ask your pupils to approach the article from this point 
of view. Have them discuss the function of food, in build- 
ing and repairing the body. Let them draw up two lists— 
foods which are especially desirable and healthful, and 
foods which can be dispensed with. Pupils will see that 
many foods in the latter group, such as cake, candy, and 
pie, are foods which contain large amounts of sugar. Point 
out some of the wholesome substitutes for sugar, such as 
honey, molasses, and corn syrup. 

Pupils can evaluate in a similar fashion their minimum 
requirements in clothing. They can also analyze their use of 
automobiles, to see how often another form of transportation 
can be used for the purposes which a car now serves or 
has been serving. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What attitude should we have toward rationing? 

2. Why is rationing the fairest method of distribution in 
war time? 

3. What rationed goods can we easily learn to do with- 
out? What goods will be especially hard to do without? 

4. Why is it important for us to avoid hoarding? 
Fact Questions 

1. What does the word ration mean? 

2. What are some goods that are being rationed here? 

3. How is sugar used as a war material by the Army and 
Navy? 

4. Who is allowed to have new automobiles and tires? 


PICTORIAL HISTORY—P. 9 
CARTOON-P. 3 
The leopard changes his. spots, and the auto industry 


turns out planes and tanks instead of cars—but not by any 
magic waving of the wand. 

Have your pupils examine this historical picture page, and 
discuss the meaning of the phrase “Battle of Production.” 
Then have them turn to the cartoon on page 3, and ask 
themselves just how, in concrete terms, the leopard is 
changing his spots. 

Pupils must realize that the change is far from complete, 
and that it is accompanied by many difficulties. In spite of 
our booming defense industries, there are at present about 
300,000 unemployed workers in and around Detroit. If they 
went to airplane factories on the Pacific Coast, they would 
receive three to five times as much as the $16-a-week relief 
checks the government is paying them. But this summer 

[Continued on Next Page] 
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they will be needed again in Detroit, when the retooling of 
former automobile plants has been completed. 

Ermest C. Kanzler, a former production chief of the Ford 
Motor Co., and now head of the Automotive Branch of the 
War Production Board, is in charge of the vast retooling 
program which will prepare automobile factories for arms 
production. It will probably take five or six months to com- 
plete the conversion. Subcontracts are an important problem 
in connection with the change. Many small shops have 
trained or equipped for the change to arms production. 
Even the job of organizing them as part of the production 
schedule is difficult. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is meant by the Battle of Production? 

2. What advantage did the Axis have in this battle? 

3. What dvantage will we have in this battle? 

4. What are some ways in which machines have changed 
our lives? 

5. What are some of the resources which have enabled 
America to excel in machine production? 

6. What do we mean by mass production? 
Fact Questions 
How were articles made before the factory system? 
. What was the first factory in America? 
How did Eli Whitney greatly change manufacturing? 
How did Thomas Edison help industry? 
. What were some of the raw materials required for 
our growing industries in the 19th century? 
6. What is our win-the-war production schedule? 


THE MAYOS—Pp. 10, 11 


Here is a basis for class discussion of ways in which 
science serves mankind. We may debate whether the air- 
olane, automobile, and many other products of out sci- 
entific skill do more harm than good. Medicine can stand 
upon its record of bringing greater health and happiness to 
the human race. 

Pupils will enjoy reading Paul De Kruif's Microbe Hunt- 
ers, Hunger Fighters, and Men Against Death. One of the 
most recent discoveries of science is the effectiveness of the 
various sulfa compounds in combating pneumonia and many 
other ailments. 

Yet there are still great mysteries remaining unsolved. 
The cause of colds should be a challenge to any of your 
pupils who aspire to the field of medicine. The reason for 
the uncontrolled growth of cancer cells, which are appar- 
ently like other cells of the body, is another of the great 
mysteries. Many of the bodily processes are still unexplained 
—for instance, catalysis, the process whereby the body 
changes substances into other substances. 

Discussion Questions 


1. What were some of the great advances in medical 
knowledge during the past century? 

2. What attitude does a doctor or scientist take toward 
new information? Is this a valuable attitude for anyone to 
have toward knowledge? 

3. What is the .principle on which the Mayo Clinic is 
run? Do you believe this principle should apply to all medi- 
cal treatment everywhere? What are some of the difficulties 
involved? 

Fact Questions 


1. What conditions in Rochester, Minn., gave Dr. Mayo 
plenty of business when he moved to the town in 1863? 

2. For what purpose did the elder Dr. Mayo go to New 
York? 

3. How did the Mayos happen to start a hospital in 
Rochester? 


4. What did they do with their extra money? 
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Junior Scholastic Gold Seal Books 


The Mayos, by Adolph Regli (Julian Messner, Inc., 
$2.50), is the fourth Gold Seal Book which Junior / 
Scholastic has recommended this year for your school ; 
or classroom library. The others are: ) 

Paul Bunyan, by Esther Shephard, illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent (Harcourt, Brace & Company, $2.50); { 
reviewed in issue of Jan. 19-24. ( 

Indian Captive, by Lois Lenski (Frederick A. Stokes, ¢ 
$2); in issues of Feb. 2-7 and Feb. 9-14. 

The Citadel of a Hundred Stairways, by Alida Sims ) 

» Malkus (John C. Winston Co., $2); in issue of Feb. 5 
16-21. 

( All these books can be ordered, postpaid, from Scho- ¢ 
’ lastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 12 


Use the exercise on page 12 to review the 5 W’s and H, 
and the summary news lead. Have pupils write out each 
sentence, with the missing phrase inserted, and let the class 
as a whole decide which W the phrase answers. Here is 
our list: 

1. Two hundred persons have been arrested at Rouen, 
in Nazi-oceupied France, for an attempt to bomb a German 
Army building, it was announced tonight. (why) 

2. The gigantic former French liner Normandie—second 
largest ship in the world—capsized at its Hudson River berth 
in New York City at 2:37 this morning, a victim of fire and 
water. (when) 

3. A total wage increase of $987,000 was granted 
employes of the Brighter Bulbs Light & Power Company, 
John Arthur Whalen, president of the company, announced 
yesterday. (what) 

4. Dr. Luis Fernando Guachalla, Bolivian Minister to 
Washington, declared today in La Paz that he was “abso- 
lutely convinced of the victory of the democracies.” ( who) 

5. Japanese fighter planes darted from the clouds at 1:30 
p-m. today, machine-gunned streets in the center of Batavia, 
Netherlands Indies capital, and attacked two outlying air- 
ports. (where) 

6. Ten weary Americans arrived in Batavia today in a 
stolen fishing boat, after an escape from Malaya. (how) 


Coming Next Week! Monthly review quiz on theme arti- 


cles and news in Junior Scholastic from Feb. 2-7 through 
March 2-7. 


Answers to Quiz, Page 8. 


MAP: 3, 4, 7, 2, 1, 6, 8, 17, 5, 9, 14, 10, 15, 11, 13, 12, 16. 
NEWS: d, a, b, a, c. 
COMMUNICATIONS: D, H, A, B, C, G. 
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WITH THE LARGE MAPS IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
your students will find it easy to follow the quick-moving 
events of a world at war. These maps are especially de- 
signed for use in the classroom and tie in with easy-to- 


understand news review and background material in 
each issue. 
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War Maps by Pictorial Maps by 
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they will be needed again in Detroit, when the re 
former automobile plants has been completed. 

Ernest C. Kanzler, a former production chief of 
Motor Co., and now head of the Automotive Bran 
War Production Board, is in charge of the vast 
program which will prepare automobile factories 
production. It will probably take five or six month 
plete the conversion. Subcontracts are an importan 
in connection with the change. Many small sh 
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Discussion Questions 


1. What is meant by the Battle of Production? 
2. What advantage did the Axis have in this ba 

3. What advantage will we have in this battle? 

4. What are some ways in which machines have 
our lives? 

5. What are some of the resources which have 
America to excel in machine production? 

6. What do we mean by mass production? 
Fact Questions 

1. How were articles made before the factory s 


2. What was the first factory in America? 

3. How did Eli Whitney greatly change manuf 

4. How did Thomas Edison help industry? 

5. What were some of the raw materials req 
our growing industries in the 19th century? 


6. What is our win-the-war production schedule 
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science serves mankind. We may debate whether 
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Pupils will enjoy reading Paul De Kruif’s Microl 
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other ailments. 
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The cause of colds should be a challenge to any 
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changes substances into other substances. 
Discussion Questions 


1. What were some of the great advances in 
knowledge during the past century? 

2. What attitude does a doctor or scientist take 
new information? Is this a valuable attitude for a1 
have toward knowledge? 

3. What is the principle on which the Mayo 
run? Do you believe this principle should apply to : 
cal treatment everywhere? What are some of the di 
involved? 

Fact Questions 
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OVER 25,000 PUPILS Have Already Participated in This Practice Jour- BBSKI| 
nalism Program. Since the Junior Journalists Department wos BRPLE 
started in JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC several months ago, over 650 HD: ( 
teachers have used it in their classes to encourage better 
writing among their more than 25,000 pupils. 








YOU CAN USE THIS Tested Practice Journalism Lesson Program Every 
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in newspapers when you use the Junior Journalists Department 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PRODUCTION LINES 


HIS war, more than any other conflict, is 
a war of machines. Victory will go to the 
side which can produce the greatest num- 
ber of guns, tanks, airplanes, and ships. 
Germany and her Axis partners had the 
advantage of an early start. But their fac- 
tories already are working full-time. They 
cannot go on increasing their production of 
war equipment. 
The United States is now getting its in- 
dustries ready for full war production. In 
the past our giant factories have led the 


world in producing automobiles, radios, re- 


frigerators, and other peacetime goods. It 


will take time to switch our factories to the 


production of war equipment. But, in the 
end, our factory production lines will turn 


out the thousands of guns, tanks, airplanes 


and ships needed to smash the Axis. 





INVENTION OF MACHINES WAS 
ENCOURAGED BY THE ESTABLISH: 
MENT OF THE FEDERAL PATENT 
SYSTEM IN 1790, TO PROTECT THE 
IDEAS OF INVENTORS. 
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HE town of Le Sueur, Minne- 
sota, back in 1858, was consid- 
ered a pretty healthy place. The 
air of Minnesota was good for con- 
sumption, and the outdoor life most 
of the inhabitants led kept them well 
and strong. A doctor didn’t have 
much chance to make a living in Le 
Sueur. No one knew that better than 
Dr. William Mayo. He had been in 
Le Sueur a year, and had not had 
one patient! 

It was summer before -he got a 
chance to practice his profession on 
one of the inhabitants of Le Sueur. 
A tall, weather-reddened stranger 
walked into his yard and hailed the 
doctor. 

“I'm Colonel J. L. Drake from just 
across the river,” said the stranger. 
“You're Dr, Mayo, aren’t you?” 

“That's right. Anything I can do 
for you?” 

“Well, I reckon maybe there is. 
You're supposed to treat and cure 
humans, aren't you?” 

“That's my profession, sir.” 

“Well, then, if you can doctor hu- 
man beings, you ought to be able 
to help a cow, a sick one! She's a 
valuable animal and I can’t afford to 
lose her.” 

Dr. William Mayo was the de- 
scendant of a family of physicians 
and surgeons who had made medical 
history in England. He himself was 
a fine doctor. But he did not feel that 
he was too fine to take a cow as his 
first case in Le Sueur. He packed up 
his kit and went off with Colonel 
Drake to cure the sick animal. 

After that, things improved a little 
tor Dr. Mavo and his familv. More 
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Whdicine 


By Adolph Regli 


people began to come to the doctor 
instead of trying to cure themselves 
with homemade remedies. 

At that time, the practice of medi- 
cine was not the skilled science it is 
today. Most doctors did not pay 
much attention to germs. They 
blamed “bad air” for infections, and 
kept the windows of a sickroom 
nailed shut. A surgeon washed up 
after an operation—not before! 

There were no hospitals in Minne- 
sota. The kitchen table in the pa- 
tient’s home served as an operating 
table. The surgeon usually just 
sharpened his knife on the sole of his 
shoe and gripped it in his teeth while 
he tied an apron over his business 
suit. 

In 1863, Dr. Mayo moved with his 
family to Rochester, Minnesota. 
There was plenty of business for him 
there. Poor sanitation and hygiene, 
bad housing, and tainted food were 
some of the causes of illness in the 
town. 


The people of Le Sueur were sorry 
to see Dr. pepo 

“He was a g doctor,” they said 
of him many years later. “He was a 
mighty smart man on a number of 
subjects. He certainly did a great 
thing for Rochester when he moved 
there. We wish he'd stayed in Le 
Sueur. We'd be world famous now 
instead of Rochester.” 


NA evicine was growing up 
while Dr. Mayo’s two sons, Will and 
Charles, were boys. In 1867 the clin- 
ical thermometer first came into use. 
It did not much resemble the ther- 
mometers of today, for it was 10 
inches long, and took at least five 
minutes to read. 


At this time in England a surgeon 
named Joseph Lister was proving 
that antiseptics like carbolic killed 
germs. Before that, infection often 
set in after a patient had been oper 
ated on, causing death, because it 
was not known that germs were pres- 
ent on the hands and instruments of 
doctors. 


Dr. Mayo was nearly 51 when he 
decided to go to Bellevue Hospita! 
in New York and learn all he could 
about “this new antiseptic business.” 
While he was there, he became in 
terested in microscopes and longed 
to buy one. But he felt it was much 
too expensive. 

“Nonsense!” said his wife. “You sa) 
it would cost six hundred dollars 
That’s a a a sum, but it’s important 
that you have the best medica! 


equipment. We'll .nortgage the 


house and raise the necessary mone) 
that way!” 

So Dr. Mayo got his microscope 
His two sons were as interested i 
it as he was, and he showed then 


how to use it. They became experts 
with the instrument long before 


some of their playmates had learne«! 
the multiplication tables. 

The boys often went with the: 
father to call on his patients. Whe: 
Will was 16 and Charles was 12, the 
became their father’s surgical as 
sistants. They sterilized the opera 
ting instruments, threaded surgica 
needles, and helped to give the pa 
tients ether. 

Will became a doctor at the ag: 
of 22, and went into partnershi, 
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with his father. One August after- 
noon, Will and Charles were driving 
back to town. All day long the wind 
had been rising and the sky dark- 
ening. Spurts of lightning played 
over the greenish-black clouds. 

“I don’t like the looks of it,” said 
Dr. Will. He urged his horse to 
greater speed. He had a right to be 
worried. A black writhing funnel of 
wind seemed to drep to earth a mile 
to the west of them. It was a tornado! 

The Mayo boys dashed __ into 
Rochester just as the tornado hit the 
outskirts of the city. By now the roar 
of the storm was ear-splitting. A 
bridge collapsed; roofs were torn 
from houses; a grair elevator toppled 
onto the railroad tracks, wrecking a 
train. 

When the gale roared away later, 
it had taken the lives of 22 persons. 
Several hundred people had been in- 
jured. And Rochester had no hos- 
pital. Nor was there a trained nurse 
in the whole community. 

“Something must be done to care 
for these poor people,” said the elder 
Dr. Mayo to the panic-stricken citi- 
zens. “Open Rommel’s hall. Get 
every bed and cot you can spare. Get 
as many women here as you can to 
help as nurses.” 

Among the women who volur. 
teered as nurses were several Fran 
cisecan nuns who had established 
convent in Rochester. The Mother 
Superior of these nuns spoke to Dr 
Mayo later. 

“The tornado has proved how 
badly Rochester needs a_ hospital, 
Doctor. If you will promise to take 
charge of it, the sisters of St. Francis 
will build you one. Your sons can 
help you carry.on the work.” 

The nuns skimped and saved to 
raise the money, and the old doctor 
drew uy the plans for the hospital. 
in 1889, St. Mary's Hospital was 
opened. Dr. Mayo and his two sons 
were the medical staff. Six of the 
nuns took care of the nursing. 


Dr. Charles was something of an 
inventor at the hospital. When he 
lacked instruments for a special op- 
eration, he invented his own. He 
specialized in operations on the 
head, throat, bones and joints. Dr. 
Will specialized in abdominal oper- 
ations. 


Sr. MARY’S Hospital was a great 
success. In the first three months 
the Mayos performed 59 operations. 
By 1893, 1,037 patients had been 
treated at the hospital. The Mayos 
were making a good deal of money. 

“It looks like we've got more 
money than any two men have a 
right to,” Charles said. “We’ve got to 
figure out some way to use it that 
will help others.” 

“All right. Let’s put aside part of 
our income and when it gets big 
enough, we can endow a medical 





illustrations by Rafaeilo Busoni from ““The Mayos”’ 


school, or create a medical founda- 
tion. We could also hire about fifty 
young fellows to work here and be- 
come better doctors.” 

With the money, the Mayos 
opened new laboratories for scien- 
tific research; trained new doctors; 
enlarged the hospital so that they 
could take care of more patients. 

The elder Dr. Mayo had retired. 
His horse-and-buggy days were over, 
for his sons had bought him an auto- 
mobile. 





a Your >; Library we recommend 


and award our Gold Seal to the new book, The Mayos: 
Pioneers in Medicine, which is condensed on these pages. 


The publishers are Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 


Teachers may purchase the book by mail from Scholastic 
Bookshop, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. Price, $2.50, 


postpaid. 
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“The boys don’t want me to drive 
around any more,” he explained to a 
friend. “They got me an automobile 
and hired a chauffeur, and I’m going 
to ride around like a big stuffe 
shirt.” 

He died in 1911, and all Rochester 
mourned his death. A year later his 
sons began to build a clinic in 
Rochester which would take care of 
14,000 patients. At first, the Mayos 
feared the building might be too 
large, but it proved to be too small. 
By 1913, there were 25,000 patients 
in a building intended for only 
14,000! 

More money poured in. By 1915, 
a million and a half dollars was in 
hand. By their brains and skill, the 
Mayos had made a fortune. Now 
they were ready to give it away. 

The money was given to the medi- 
cal school of the University of Min- 
nesota. It was to be used not only to 
train young doctors, but to give them 
money enough to live on while they 
studied. It was. called the Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education 
and Research. 

Today, in the center of Rocheste1 
there stands a 22-story building. Ad- 
joining it is a four- -story brick build- 
ing. This four-story building is the 
first Mayo Clinic. The skyscraper is 
the second Mayo Clinic. It operates 
on the principle that every man has 
a right to the best in medical service 
and advice, whether or not he can 
pay for it. 

Although the Mayos were famous 
for their surgical skill, less than one- 
third of al] patients who went to the 
Clinic had operations. The Mayos 
were outspoken in telling a patient 
when no operation was necessary. 

Patients who registered at the 
Clinic were given complete physical 
examinations. If a man came for an 
operation on one of his ears, that ear 
received special attention, and so did 
the rest of his body His past life was 
also checked on so that the doctors 
could determine whether it had any 
bearing on his illness. 

Dr. Charles died at the age of 73 
in 1939. Dr. Will died two months 
later. 

Of them, President Ruosevelt said: 

“Your monuments in this world are 
the happiness, the love and joy of 
living you have brought by restora- 
tion of health to stricken men and 


women, rich and poor, in your work.” 


—MarGARET SyLvEsTER, Book Editor. 
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THE MISSING W’‘s 


A newspaper reader wants to 
know certain facts about a news 
event in which he is interested. He 
wants to know: 1. What the event 
was. 2. When it occurred. 3. Where 
it occurred. 4. Who were the people 
concerned. 5. Why it happened. 
6. How it happened. 


The answers to these questions 
are the so-called 5 W’s and H which 
a reporter usually puts in the lead 
of a news story. Sometimes all these 
questions are not important. Some- 
times the answers are obvious. The 
reporter must carefully decide which 
questions should be answered in 
each lead he writes. 


Here are six leads. Each one lacks 
the answer to an important question. 
The phrase which answers that ques- 
tion is in the list following the leads. 


Your assignment is to match the 
phrases with the leads, and insert 
each phrase in the lead where it be- 
longs. State which W or H you put 
into the sentence. 


The Leads 


1. Two hundred persons“ have been 
arrested at Rouen, in Nazi-occupied 
France, it was announced tonight. 

2. The gigantic former French liner 
Normandie—second largest ship in the 
world—capsized at its Hudson River 
berth in New York City, a victim of 
fire and water. 

3. A total of $987,000 was granted 
employes of the Brighter Bulbs-Light & 
Power Company, John Arthur Whalen, 
president of the company, announced 
yesterday. 

4. The Bolivian Minister to Washing- 
ton declared today in La Paz that he 
was “absolutely convinced of the victory 
of the democracies.” 

5. Japanese fighter planes darted 
from the clouds at 1:30 p.m. today, 
machine-gunned streets and attacked 
two outlying airports. 

6. Ten weary Americans arrived in 
Batavia today after an escape from 
Malaya. 
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The Missing Phrases 


1. wage increase. 

2. in a stolen fishing boat 

3. for an attempt to bomb a German 
army building. 

4. Dr. Luis Fernando Guachalla 

5. at 2:37 this morning 

6. in the center of Batavia, Nether- 
lands Indies capital 


GOOD WORK! 


We especially liked the writeups of 
the Carl Sandburg story (Dec. 15-20) 
by: 

Dean Olson, Forest City (Ia.) Jr. H. S.; 
Delree Sauls, Graves (Ga.) H. S§.; Helen 
O’Marr, Mountain Empire H. S., Pine Val- 
ley, Calif.; Lueveta Kennedy, Cleveland 
(Mo.) School; Doris Perry, Quaker Hill: 
School, Waterford, Conn.; Nadine Ray, 
Westport Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo.; Elise 
Smith, Cove School, Panama City, Fla.; 
Hugh Williams, Lehi School, Mesa, Ariz.; 
Georgia O'Donnell, Lindbergh Jr. H. S., 
Long Beach, Calif. 


LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I find a mistake in the picture on 
page 9 of the Jan. 5-10 issue of Junior 
Scholastic. The ship in the lower right- 
hand corner is going east, and therefore 
the flag would blow west. But in your 
picture the flag is blowing east. 


Hubert Buckley, 
P. K. Yonge School, 
Gainesville, Florida. 
Our artist says that a following wind, 
faster than the speed of the ship, could 


cause the flag to wave in the direction the 
ship is going.—Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


In the Jan. 12-17 issue of Junior 
Scholastic, page 4, the flag of The Neth- 
erlands is upside down. 

Harry Drabold and Lewis Coles, 
Pedricktown, N. J. 
The flag is right-side up on page 6 of 


the same issue. Our batting average is 
.500.—Editor. 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


In your Jan. 5-10 issue, on the What 
Do You Know quiz, you asked us where 
Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr., died in 
service. You did not give the right an- 
swer anywhere in Junior Scholastic. He 
was shot down off the north coast of 
Luzon. 

The Quiz Kids Class, 
York Beach Grammar School, 
York Beach, Maine. 

This error was also called to our atten- 
tion by James Donovan, 7th Grade, Parley 
Coburn School, Elmira, N. Y.—Editor. 





/ ISA*CLUB-.. 


AVE you written a poem, or a 
story, or an essay that you 
would like to have considered for 
publication in Junior Scholastic? 
If you have, send it to the Junior 


Scholastic Achievement (JSA) 
Club, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Pupils whose original work is 
accepted receive a JSA button. Be 
sure to give your name, age, 
school, and grade when you send 
in your work. Each contribution 
must be endorsed by your teacher. 


Snowfall 
By BETTY HOLLAWAY 


High School, Beloit, Kans. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


I saw one tiny white star fall, 

Then two, then three, then four. 

And when the dusk crept soft and 
blue, 

Stars were heaped outside my door. 


Upon my hands the stars were cold 

And wet before they died. 

They crowned the caps of pass- 
ersby, 

And lit their eyes with pride. 


No one stopped before this wealth, 

Nor lingered on his way. 

The world of stars was cold and 
sharp 

That snowy winter day. 


The Smell of the Sea 
By KEITH ROPER 


Garfield School, Olympia, Wash. 
Age 13. Grade 8. 


The smell I like best 

Is the smell of the sea, 

With its salty breezes 

So light and free; 

The wind bears the smell 

Of the waves blue and pure, 
And the seagulls’ white wings 
Flash swiftly and sure. 











Who’s Who in Dogdom 
Can you identify the dogs silhouetted 
on page 16? Here are their identifica- 
tions, but don’t read further until you 
have seen page 16. 


1-Giant Schnauzer. 2-Dachshund. 3- 
Whippet. 4-Doberman Pinscher. 5-Beagle. 
6-Poodle. 7-Pointer. 8-Collie. 9-Scottish 
Terrier. 10-Old English Sheepdog. 11-Aire- 
dale Terrier. 12-Miniature Schnauzer. 13- 
German Shepherd dog (Police dog). 14- 
Cases Spaniel. 15-Samoyede. 16-Bul!- 
errier. 
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Cameras Are Used 
For Many Purposes 


AN you imagine what the world 
would be like without photog- 
hy? We see so many pictures 
every day in newspapers and maga- 
es that we take them for granted. 

We forget that photography was in- 
nted ‘only about a hundred years 


Before that, people had to depend 
entirely on drawings and paintings. 
No matter how skillful the artist, it 

impossible for him to make an 
ict likeness. 

People were tremendously amazed 
the first photographs. An art 
iler of that time wrote: “It is 
ough to drive you insane when you 
ness a picture created as it were 

by nature itself.” 

[he camera is still most widely 
sed for taking pictures of people. 
But photography now serves hun- 
lreds of other uses as well. 
Photography makes the world 
iller by making us familiar with 
arts of it. We have seen Admiral 
B ’s pictures of the Antarctic, pic- 

of temples in India, and pic- 

of the clothes and ornaments 
vorn by African tribes, Eskimos, and 
South Sea Islanders. 

X-ray is a form of photography 
ch enables doctors to see pictures 
ones and organs inside the body. 

Micusanaaie photography is used 

factories and mills to detect flaws 
steel and other metals. 





COCUOEODOEOEUEORGEREOEE DOE DOEOECNOOSOOneNNONNS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


OOOUEEDRGOTOOE ROGAN EcHOOGE EOE oaeetE toeecegeecnoens 


MAKE your OWN 














Model of Whitney’s Cotton Gin 


February 23-28, 1942 








By means of greatly enlarged pho- 
tographs, botanists* can see the de- 
sign in the tiniest sections of plants. 

Stroboscopic* photography can 
make the swiftest action stand still. 
By this means, a bullet can be 
clearly photographed as it comes 
from the g gun. Research engineers use 
stroboscopic photography to observe 
just what happens in a piece of rap- 
idly revolving machinery. 

Detectives use automatic cameras 
in catching criminals. Fingerprint 
experts keep records by means of 
photographs. 

The U. S. Army and Navy use the 
camera for making aerial maps, and 
for many other purposes. (See Feb. 
16th Junior Scholastic, pp. 6, 7, 

“Eyes of Our Armed Forces.” ) 
—Lucy A. PrREsTON 


In this photo, fast camera catches 
man-made lightning striking a car. 
Bolt jumped over front tire, reaching 
ground in one-millionth of a second. 





T IS said that Eli Whitney got the 
l idea for the cotton gin while 
watching a cat stick its paw through 
a picket fence to pull some feathers 
from a chicken. 

Whitney had been asked by some 
cotton-growers to invent a machine 
which would separate the cotton 
seeds from the fiber. Until that time, 
the work was done slowly by hand. 

A model of an early cotton gin is 
shown at left. Two parallel rollers 
were mounted in a box. One roller 
carried rows of sharp wire teeth. 
When the roller was turned, the wire 
teeth revolved through slots in a 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





HIS is the second of a series of 

articles on photography in 
Junior Scholastic. Future articles 
will tell how a camera works, and 
how to take good pictures. 
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curved board. The teeth pulled the 
cotton through the slots into the box 
The seeds were too large to go 
through, and remained outside. 
The other roller carried brushes 
to clean the cotton from the teeth. 
To make a model of Eli Whitney's 
cotton gin, you will need a lemon 
box or grape box, a cigar box, an old 
shade roller, two thread spools and 
a fish-line spool, a rubber band, an 
old brush with long stiff bristles. 
—C. |. MAGINLEY 


If you want complete directions and diagrams, 
write Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y., sending 5c in coin or stamps to 
cover postage and printing cost 
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NEW MOVIES 


MAIN STREET ON THE MARCH 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Short 


If you think a short is something to 
doze through, see this and wake up! 


camps. 


It’s the thrilling story of how America 


began preparing for the Axis attack. 

In this film we see how world events 
changed the everyday lives of all Amer- 
ican people. News of the German in- 
vasion of France coming over the radio. 


People realizing that this is a world war, 
and that everybody in every nation must 
prepare for it. Men and women in fac- 
tories, doing years of work in a month’s 
time. Our soldiers training in Army 


Main Street on the March moves 
along smoothly. It’s very exciting. It 
makes you proud to be an American. 


THE TELL-TALE HEART 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Short 


Here’s a chiller built around one of 
the creepiest short stories ever written 
—Poe’s The Tell-Tale Heart. 





118 PRIZES 


offered by 


“MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
= ae 15 Prizes of $) 
at , 

100 Honored! 
¢ Vacuu™ Pa 


m 
wcked Planters 


entions—! tb 









































RULES 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2. Upon completion of the crossword 

puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 


3, Each testant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper ring a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
er send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 

Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight, May 4, 1942. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those 

submitting complete and correct 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 
whose stat ts are idered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic and 
Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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ACROSS 


. I'm the hero of this puz- 


zle. They call me Mr. 


. | rule the day, and I’m 


90,000,000 miles away. 


. They use me for catchi 


fish and butterflies; o 
in tennis. 


. Past tense of clothe. 
. A great republic in East- 


ern Asia. 


. A cup, and sometimes (if 


youre feeling slangy) a 
ce. 


. My first name is Gunga; 


also a loud noise. 


. 365 days. 

. A fal ‘ 

. Our feathered friend. 

. A command that with 


the challenge ‘ 


ho goes 
there?” 


. High School age group. 
. The only other two-letter 


gongs besides “me” and 
eo.” 


la body of salt water 
smaller than an ocean. 
The wives of these people 
are called queens. 





vw ene 


10. 
it. 
14. 


15. 
17. 








DOWN 


. Midday meal. 
. Play on words. 
. You plenty from eat- 


ing Planters. 


. 1 you lived in Denmark 


all your life your nation- 
ality would be what? 


An article of furniture 
used as a seat. 

To chew with a crunching 
sound as in Planters Pea- 
nuts. 

The choicest part. 

A color. 

Bore, barren and generally 
cheerless. 


. Past tense of verb “eat.” 
. One of these is as good as 


a mile; or a young girl. 














Maybe you R 
know the story of ° 
the young weaver 9 
who murders his 
boss and _ buries 
him, without a 
trace of evidence, 
under the planks - 
of the mh a0 ‘ 
floor. Maybe you L 
remember how 
the murderer t 
i — ~ ré Blue Ribbon winners be 

for February are Main 
his victim’s heart Street on the March i 
is still beating and Tell-Tale Heart. y 
under the floor. ' 

But, even if you know the story from / 
start to finish, your own heart will still L 


do tricks when you see this film. 
Joseph Schildkraut plays the part of 
the murderer. Roman Bohnen is the vic- 
tim. 
In the ticking of the clock, the drop- 
ping of water, the voice of a cricket, 2 
the murderer thinks he hears the beat 
ing of the tell-tale heart. 


YMOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: How Green Was My 
Valley. Joan of Paris. Remember the Day 
They Died With Their Boots On. Sergeant 
York Paris Calling. 

Mystery Drama: Suspicion. Salute 
Courage. International Lady. . 

Light and Good: Ball of Fire. Hellz $ 
poppin. Babes on Broadway. Woman of t/ . 
Year. 

Full-Length Disney Features: Dum!) 
Fantasia. 

Aviation Drama: Yank on the Burma 
Peed Target for Tonight 





In The Tell-Tale Heart, the murdere' 
imagines that the tick of the clock 
is the beating of his victim's heart. 
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Place where public contests are held. 

A means for sending messages by elec- 
tricity. 

Capital of England. 

Upon. 

To flow back to the sea. 

Kind of gem. 

lo appear to be. 

Anger. 

Within. 

Seagoing soldier. 

Means of transmitting voice by elec- 
tricity. : 

To become gradually smaller toward 
one end. 


To be ill. 

Shelled body produced by the hen. 
Female name. 

Prefix meaning formerly. 

Made of ebony. 

A means of sending and receiving 
sound without wires. 

Exclamation of surprise. 

Female deer ( 

Lower tonal tip of the ear. 
Close by. 

To send forth rays of light. 

Trees with evergreen needles. 
Period of fasting before Easter. 
Inventor of the telegraph. 
One-twelfth of a foot. 

Preposition used to show where. 
Printer’s measure of space. 

To permit or allow. 

Short, quick, explosive sound. 


Long pole with a flat end. 


(Solution next issue) 
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Dave Gerard in Collier's 


“Now get in there and crown somebody. If 
you happen to score—so much the better.” 


Joke of the Week 





Our choice for the laugh of the week 
is this joke, sent in by Jay Wolbert, 
Montello Park School, Holland, Mich. 

Mr. Kangaroo: “Where is the baby?” 

Mrs. Kangaroo: “My goodness! My 
pocket’s been picked!” 


Straight and Narrow 
“Our family went broke when father 
decided to go straight.” 
“Gee! Was your father a crook?” 


“No, a contortionist!” 
Betty Jean Tatum, Malaga School, Malaga, Calif. 


Boo Hoo 

Mrs. Smith: “What makes that new 
baby cry so much?” 

Mrs. Jones: “Well, if you had no hair 
or teeth, and your legs were so weak 
that you couldn’t stand on them, I guess 
you'd feel like crying, too.’ 


Lyndelle Hertzler. Edward Hand Jr. H.S., Lancaster, Pa 


TRY IT SOMETIME! 


Suppose Mr. Moneybags offered you a 
gift F ane BILLION dollars in one-dollar 
bills with the condition that you had to 
count this huge sum bill by bill, before 
you could go out and spend it. Of course 
you would say, “Yes,” but how long do 
you think it would take? (Suppose we 
say you can count 200 bills a minute, 
working 12 hours a day.) 


A JOLLY GOOD TIME 


Four jolly men sat down to play; 

They played all night till break of day; 

They played for gold, and not for fun 

W ith separate scores for ev ery one. 

Yet, when they came to square accounts, 

They found each had made quite fair 
amounts. 

Now can you this paradox explain: 

If no one lost, how could each gain? 


VOWELS 


Do you know a word which contains all 
the vowels (a, e, i, 0, u, y) in that very 
order? 


Answers next week) 


Reason 
“Why do you suppose they put the 
hole in the doughnut?” 


“To save the dough—Nut!” 
Billie Bivans, Roosevelt Jr. H.S., Tulsa, Okla. 


Oh, Father! 

Repair Man: “I'm from the electric 
company. I understand there’s some- 
thing in the house that won't work.” 

Housewife: “Yes, he’s upstairs.” 


Whodunnit? 


Mistress: “Who broke that beautiful 
vase?” 

New Maid: “The cat, mum.” 

Mistress: “What cat?” 

New Maid: “Oh, haven't we got one?” 


All Lit Up 


“Why do people have candles on their 
birthday cakes?” 


“Oh, to make light of their age!” 


Solution to Feb. 16th Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-fir; 4-am; 6-alto; 7-ore; 8-periscope; 
9-me; 10-RAF; 12-rue; 13-nip; 15-ticks; 18-logic; 
20-fan; 2l-alb; 23-lap; 24-an; 26-telescope; 28-tar; 
29-root; 30-ox; 31-Ann. 

DOWN: 1-flier; 2-its; 3-rocket; 4-are; 5-Me.; 
6-arm; 7-optional; 8-piano; 11-fighter; 14-pi; 16-if; 
17-knave; 19-camera; 22-bacon; 25-not; 26-tax; 
27-son; 28-to. 





FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-2, Stamford, Conn. 
















BAS) Free Catalogue of School and 

“a Club Pins and Rings. Pin 

No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 

per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 

R525 per doz. Ster!.Silv. $3.60 per 
doz. Ring No. R 523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 ©! 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & er co. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. ¥. 











WORLDS SMALLEST AIR MAIL 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 


LARGEST MAP 


tw study your 
stamps with, Free 
Stamp Magazine, 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. A 
real bargain, only 5e with ap- 





provals) Capital Stamp Com- 
+ pany Newt 7 Little Rock, Ark. 
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GAMES TO PLAY § 


SQUIRREL IN THE HOLE 
+ comps game is played with a ball 


or any other round object known 
as the squirrel. Each player equips him- 
self with a stick about the size of a cane. 
A hole twice as large as the squirrel is 
dug in the center of the play area. 

All the players, except one, then form 
a circle about 12 feet from the center. 
Each digs a small hole in front of him. 

After these have been dug, the game 
is ready to start. All the players crowd 
around the center hole. The squirrel is 
put inside, and the players place the 
ends of their sticks_under it. At a signal, 
they jerk their sticks up and out, lifting 
the squirrel into the air. 


IE 


Can You Identify 
These 16 Dogs? 
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The players then run toward the 
holes in the outside circle. Each tries to 
capture a hole by jabbing the end of his 
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stick into the first opening he finds. The 
one failing to get a hole is the hunter. 

He quickly tries to knock the squir- 
rel into the center hole with his stick 
The others try to prevent this by bat- 
ting it with their sticks. To do this, they 
must take their sticks out of the hole 

If the hunter sees a chance, he may 
put his stick into any hole in the circle. 
The player caught napping then be- 
comes the hunter. 

The players may leave their holes any 
time they choose. But they may los: 
their base in so doing. A vacant hole 
may be stolen by any player. 

The squirrel cannot be kicked 07 
played in any way except with the 
stick. If the hunter succeeds in “chas- 
ing” the squirrel into the center hole 
the game is started over again. 


Answers, Page 12 
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Silhouettes courtesy 6 Abercrombie & Fitch 
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Junior Scholastic 














